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incurable ambitions of its dynasty, it was leaving the days of Frederick II
further and further behind.

It is a testimony to the failure of Charles of Anjou that it is not his
death but the Sicilian Vespers which mark an epoch. His predominance
and his alliance with the Popes had given some sort of unity to Italian
history, but now each province seems to work out its own destiny with
little effective influence, if much interference, from the others. Rome
itself soon slipped from Charles1 grasp owing to a revolt of the Orsiui
in January 1284, which led to the appointment of Roman senators.
Pope Honorius IV could keep order because he was a native Roman, but
when he died on 3 April 1287 the apostolic see remained vacant for a
year owing to dissensions among the cardinals in conclave, due perhaps
more to the mutual hatred of the Orsini and Colonna factions who domi-
nated the election than because they had settled policies to promote.
Their eventual choice on 22 February 1288 was a pious, unselfish friar.
Jerome of Ascoli, the Cardinal-bishop of Palestrina, and once General of
the Franciscans, now Nicholas IV, had dared and survived the Roman
fever which had struck down six of his colleagues and put to flight the
rest, but brave as he was, he was soon notoriously in the hands of the
Colonna, who under him ruled, in name at least, the congeries of towns
and nobles which formed the Papal States. The Papacy, with its ecumenic
claims as vigorously asserted as ever, was getting once more dangerously
entangled in purely local broils and family interests.

If disunion was the chief characteristic of the Papal States, signs of
future consolidation were visible in the next natural area to the north,
in Tuscany. Immediately after the peace of Cardinal Latino, when
Charles of Anjou was preparing to concentrate all his efforts in the East,
Florence and her friends assured their safety and trade by putting the
Tuscan Guelf League on a permanent basis. Florence and Lucca were
the chiefs; Siena, Volterra, and others the secondary allies. On the mili-
tary side the League maintained a permanent force of 500 professional
and non-Italian men-at-arms to replace the occasional assistance of
Charles1 troopers. This was a notable step in the decline of the citizen
soldier and the citizen nobility, for they were out-classed and in the
end replaced by these trained competitors. In matters of trade, goods
destined for, or coming from, any ally passed toll-free through the terri-
tory of the others. Here was a customs1 union of a sort, from which
industrial Florence gained most. But Martin IV increased the prosperity
of all by the financial arrangements which bound the Papacy to Tuscany,
for the collection of papal tithes was carefully apportioned among the
Tuscan banking firms. It was the question of free transit which first led
the League to join Genoa in harrying defeated Pisa; Pisan concessions made
it languid and obedient to a papal prohibition; complete free transit
was a chief condition of the peace of Fucecchio in 1293. So, too, one
motive for the war over Arezzo was the security of the road to Rome.